THE    GREEN   EDGE    OF   ASIA

in their unwestern scale of values, their cheap esti-
mate of time, their refusal to be driven; in their sense
of humour and quarrelsomeness and superstition and
in their indifference to dirt and death, these two races
seem to me to be very much alike. Differences there
are; for one thing, the Chinese are more careful and
industrious. It is in their resistance to Westernization
that these two agricultural nations are alike; and it is
possible that China may yet be the first to be
industrialized. For, however slowly, however re-
luctantly and sporadically, China is changing: chang-
ing, but not necessarily "progressing," even if we
take progress here to mean raising the bare standards
of existence without altering the type of life. The
obstacles are so many and so great.

The crying needs of China, whose people is three-
quarters a country people, are improved agriculture
and extended transportation. Not only does the
farmer use antiquated methods, but so many things
conspire to retard his progress, I have seen the Hopei
peasant rolling the sown fields with a stone roller,
some eighteen inches long and nine inches across,
which he drags behind him by a cord passed through
the centre and which he carries home slung on his
back. He hoes and ploughs with ancient one-man
implements. Why use anything else? The average
farm in China is about three-and-a-half acres. Even
this diminutive holding is split up by dikes and paths